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difficult to come by and much research remains to be done. Nevertheless, the
interrelationship of education and industrial urbanization seems to be extremely
significant. C. Arnold Anderson generalizes from a number of historical studies that
"about 40% of adult literacy or of primary enrollment [in school] is a threshold for
economic development."37
In any case, the historical advantage of the West in the modernization process
seems to have stemmed largely from the educational factor as well as from the
governmental, the scientific, the democratic, the secular, and the technological. It can
be no accident that the most advanced countries economically are also the ones with
the highest incidence of school attendance and literacy.
In America as in Western Europe urban growth in the eighteenth and nineteenth
centuries was preparing the way for industrialization. This sometimes comes as a
surprise, for the United States is often pictured as a society facing an early wilderness
in the seventeenth century, expanding to vast frontier spaces in the West during the
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and only becoming citified in the late nineteenth
and twentieth centuries. Historical scholarship in the past 30 years, however, has done
much to counteract this image of a rural agrarian America only lately urbanized.38
The importance of town life in colonial New England and on the sea coast of the
middle colonies has long been recognized, but the transformation of towns into cities
and the generative role in social change they have played in the prerevolutionary as
well as the antebellum period in American history has only recently become clear.
The proportion of urban dwellers in the American colonies may have been
around 10 percent in 1690. While this seems small today, nevertheless, it was a decisive
factor in colonial life compared with a wholly rural or plantationlike colony, and the
crucial role of the urban centers in American society began to accelerate from the
1740s to the end of the eighteenth century. Then the proportion of people living in
urban centers rose dramatically during the second quarter of the nineteenth century.
In 1820 7 percent lived in urban centers (700,000 out of 9 million); by 1860
one-fifth of all Americans (6 million out of 31 million) lived in centers of 2,500 or
more. While the total population was increasing something over three times from 1820
to I860, the urban population was increasing something over nine times. This was the
most rapid growth rate in American history. Noteworthy, too, was the rapid rise in the
size of cities. In 1820 the United States boasted twelve cities of 10,000 or more; by
1860 there were 101, with more than 12 percent of the entire population living in
them. Eight cities contained over 100,000, and more than 6 percent of all Americans
lived in them. New York, over the million mark, was the third largest city in the world.
All this before 1860.
Important too was the cultural and educational leadership of the cities on the
western frontier as well as of those on the eastern coast. The usual image is that the
western migrations of the early nineteenth century were led by covered wagons loaded
with people aiming to settle on farms in the rural regions of the west, but it is now clear
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